BUCKINGHAM
cried out for surrender. Guiton, their iron-willed leader, was only induced to hold on by the knowledge that an English fleet was coming to their aid, under Buckingham, who would brave all hazards to succour them.
Yet the summer months of 1628 had seen the usual chaos and incompetence at Portsmouth, and it seemed likely that the fleet would arrive too late. Sir John Coke wrote to Buckingham that every day whilst the fleet stayed in the harbour it would be less ready and worse provided to set to sea. The victuals and provisions were daily wasting, and the men, partly by sickness and partly by running away, were every day growing fewer.
At the end of July Charles went down to Portsmouth in person to try and bring order into the prevailing chaos. Buckingham was to follow as soon as he could straighten out affairs in London. He found this a most depressing task. On all sides there had been no response to his orders, his officers had lost faith in him and were loth to do his bidding. Despairingly he wrote to Conway, 'I find nothing of more difficulty and uncertainty than the preparation here for this service of Rochelle. Every man says he has all things ready and yet all remains at a stand. It will be Saturday night before all the victuals will be aboard, and I dare not come from hence till I see that dispatched, being of such importance.'1
The afternoon of the day on which he wrote these despondent lines, Buckingham received a visit from Con-tarini, the Venetian Ambassador, who had been much disturbed by the heartless suggestion of turning North Italy into a battleground for France and Spain. He came armed with nothing less than the news of an offer from France to treat for peace, forwarded to him by Zorzi, his state's ambassador in that country. Gratefully Bucking-
1 Col. S. P. Dom. (Charles I), 1638-39, p. 247. 314